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the emperor, thereby for the first time voicing the Pro-
testantism of the German princes. By working behind
the scenes, Erasmus was able in a weighty hour to give
decisive help, and this secret intervention has earned
him a monument rather than the stones which have been
hurled against him.

Followed the Diet of Worms,, an epoch-making event.
The town was full, every house packed to the roof and
even to the tops of the gables to witness the entry of
the young emperor, who had been crowned only a few
months earlier. He was accompanied by legates, ambas-
sadors, electors, secretaries, surrounded by the gaily hued
accoutrements of riders and lansquenets. A few days
later a monk entered by the same path, an insignificant
fellow under the pope's ban, protected from being caught
and burned at the stake by a letter of safe-conduct which
lay carefully wrapped in his wallet. Yet once more the
streets rang with shouts of joyous welcome. One of these
men, the emperor, had been chosen by the princes as
leader; the other had been elected to that position by the
German nation.

At the first session, the Diet postponed the fateful
decision. Erasmus's idea was still full of vitality, and a
faint hope prevailed that some means of conciliation
might be found. On the second day Luther uttered his
famous "Here stand I; I can no otherwise." The world
was rent in twain. For the first time since, more than
a hundred years earlier, John Huss's defence before the
Council of Constance, a man had faced the emperor and
the court of Rome, and had refused to submit. A slight
shiver ran through the assembly; they marvelled and
wondered that a trumpery monk should dare to be so
insubordinate. The common folk, however, gave Luther
whole-hearted applause. Could they have already sus-
pected such stubborn resistance to mean that a favour-
able wind was likely to start blowing in their direction?
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